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AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. F. Steinthal. 

My Dear Children,— Now that Christmas has been and 
.one again, and your big brothers have left for school, and 
you have begun lessons once more, I should be so pleased to 
have from each of you a little account of how you spent 
Christmas Day, what you did from opening your eyes in the 
early morning, to closing them at night. 

I will then write a little paper for our Budget, giving an 
account of your descriptions, so that you will all possibly get 
some new idea for next Christmas Day, and I will tell you 
what my little boys and girls did on that day. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


F ebruary. 

This being the first month of spring you may expect to see 
some early flowers, especially should the weather prove mild 
and sunny, as it often does, after the frosts and snows of 
January. 

Rake lightly the borders where you have planted various 
early bulbs, this enables them to penetrate the soil, also 
protects against frost. 

Roll gravel walks and lawns, and keep your garden as tidy 
as possible. Hoe and dig vacant beds, and so destroy grass 
and weeds which always spring up where not wanted. 

Should the weather be mild, you may sow hardy annuals, 
but only it the ground is quite free from frost and snow* 
Proceed with your rockeries when the weather is favourable. 

Old stumps of trees, “ clinkers,” to be obtained from g aS ' 
works, stones, and even broken crockery and bricks, are al 
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excellent for foundations for rock-work, and can be improved 
on and covered over with ivy, ferns, or the many Alpine 
plants now sold for the purpose. 

Pinks and auriculas should be top-dressed (sprinkled with 
a light layer of earth or litter). 1 . 00 k well to the lower leaves 
of carnations, as they harbour tiny black slugs, which you 
must destroy, as they are very tiresome, and eat the young 
shoots. 

In digging you are likely to find wire-worms, grubs, and 
chrysalis, which always kill. In so doing, you will save 
yourself from trouble when the caterpillar season comes on. 

On sunny days have your greenhouse and frame-lights 
open. Pick off all withered or mouldy leaves and shoots. 
Repot any plants that may require moving. 

Sow mignonette in boxes for early blooming, do not sow 
too closely, as one seed chokes another. 

Indoor hyacinths potted late should now be showing bloom. 
Water, but only sparingly. More harm is done by too much 
than by too little water. 

1 y M. Hoysted. 


Our Little Cooks. 

Dolly's Cabbage. \ cabbage ; salt^httle faR ^ & 

flour ; 1 onion ; 1 tablespoon u * Put j n cabbage and 

little pan. 2 . Put m a pmc ^ cabbage in a sieve and 

boil it till it is quite so^ ' ^ hard t0 get all the water out. 

run cold water over it. > ^ ^ j n to a pan with 

6. Chop into small pieces. 7* u • ca bbage and stir a 
flour and onion. 8. When melte ’ p . Pu t in salt and 

little, and pour on broth to rnoii> fifteen minutes, 
pepper and keep it on the fire f . £ lb. flour ; J lb* 

Hilda's Cakes. Handful of ^P^poonful cold water; 
sugar; Jib. butter (without salt), Pound the 

pinch of salt; 6 almonds ; e ^ o[l[ng wa ter over almonds, 
lump sugar very well. 2 . ° and sugar and satl |\° 

* Peel and chop them. 4- n ° «... •- water and stir 
^ , ,-..*4-^ into it. 
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g Paint each cake with egg. 

coarse sugar and cinnamon 
coars b mmul 


io 

in 


. Put almonds mixed W ith 
the middle of each C ak e 


IN IMITATION OF AN OLD FAVOURITE. 

Scintille, scintille, etoile mignonne, 

Petit myst^re, que tu m’etonnes 
La haut, si loin de nos yeux 
Un diamant au ciel bleu. 

Quand le soleil flamboyant 
Le couche et rentre au neant, 

Sa petite lampe s’allume et brille 
Et pendant toute la nuit scintille. 

Merci, te dit le voyageur 
Petite etoile de ta lueur, 

Comment savoir par ou marcher 
Si tu cettais de briber ? 

E. Miali.. 


What shall we Play. 


Madam Tel Sono, when she was in England last summer, 
showed a family of little children how the J apanese children 
play with the ball. Among other interesting exercises were 
the following, which have been adopted by her audience and 
played ever since. 

I. (i). Stand with feet together, left hand on hip. (2). Strike 
the ball on the floor with palm of right hand. (3). When the 
ball ascends let it alight on the back of right hand and 
instantly hit it down again with the palm. To be played ten 
times without a mistake. 

II. Hit the ball on the floor with palm of right hand nine 
times. Hit the tenth ball harder, turn round on one s toes, 
and again hit it down the eleventh time. Turn round every 
tenth ball and always count aloud. 

HI. Kneel on the ground and hit the ball down, first wit 
the right and then the left hand. Do this a hundred times 
without a mistake, remaining quite stationary. 
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Competitions. 

GiHs. Both classes to make the knickerbockers from 
paper patterns. 

Boys. The first three models in “ Cardboard Modelling ” 
by William Heaton, published by O. Newmann and Co., 
price 5 tv/. 1 do not recommend parents to let boys under 
seven years learn cardboard modelling, as, before that age, 
the hand is not heavy or firm enough to keep the metal square 
in position, and cut deep enough with the knife. 

I would press teachers very earnestly to study Mr. Heaton’s 
book, which is so carefully prepared that any adult could 
work the models without any previous training, and then teach 
it to her pupils. The series is adapted, being built up mostly 
out of two sets, the numbers with letters attached being added 
from another set, and the last five are added by Mr. Heaton, 
to show that work is capable of being put to practical use. 
These are a glove box, oblong box with hinged lid, triangular 
taper pocket, handkerchief box, stationery box with hinged lid. 

Among the first models are book covers, portfolios, trays, 
card case, match pocket, etc. Rousseau preferred that 
Emile learnt to build highways rather than make flowers or 
porcelain. He says, “ Let us choose a respectable trade, but 
let us ever remember that there is no respectability without 
utility.” Mr. Heaton maintains and proves that “ cardboard 
work is a step, and a good step, in this direction It 
specially helps to form habits of order, exactness s neatness 
and cleanliness, and forms a bridge over which the boy passes 
to Sloyd at the age of eleven or twelve. 


Book Club. 

This month we will take Miss ^thilchrlstmas, 

;uch a beautiful edition has ee " x * and the most dainty 
vith an introduction by Mrs. ’ | 30O ] c ma kes a charm- 

llustrations by Hugh Ihompson. i s hed by Macmillan 

ng addition to a girl’s library. 
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—Tr s ..Angelina" appeared it will interest the reader 
Edgworth s b change of style, and of phraseology 

x* of a „ d give \ e 

, ~ n citi 0 n of “ Our Village. 

na rT ^Describe in a few words, May, Dash, Saladin, and 
II. jjescrin • thejr , ives 

b flf TXm “erethe following words spoken: .< Any 
cow' old or lame, or what not, so that it were a cow!" 
a naddv come home ! ” “ Did I ever think of standing under 

the shadow of a white rose tree!” “Oh, what a bad runner!" 

“ I don’t mind ’em.” . , . . 

IV Quote what you think is the most imaginative des- 

oeiptinn of nature or rural life. 


IDA’S DREAM. 

Ida was very ill. She could not even sit up in bed : her 
head was hot and heavy, and ached dreadfully if she tried to 
move it. All this was very disagreeable, but the medicine 
the old doctor sent her was more disagreeable still. Ida 
could see the bottle quite plainly from where she lay, and at 
the sight of it two great tears came into her eyes and rolled 
down on the pillow. It was a winter’s evening, and the room 
was very dark, but a bright moonbeam came through the 
window, and fell on the table at the foot of the bed where 
the bottle stood. Outside it must be very cold ; the branches 
of the trees were thickly covered with snow, and they sparkled 
and shone in the moonlight ; the roofs of the houses were all 
pure white. Ida could see all this, too, for the window 
curtains were not drawn. It seemed to her that the medicine 
bottle looked rather different from usual this evening. Perhaps 
it was only because her eyes were filled with tears, and she 
could not see very well ; but no,— Ida looked again,— she had 
never yet seen a bottle with feet and hands, — little red feet 
just the colour of the paper cap on the cork ; and medicine 
ottles did not usually possess a face, with two twinkling 
ac eyes and a very large mouth, which smiled at Ida in a 
riendly way from under the red cap. The bottle began 
0 no its head at the little girl, and waved its hand, then lt; 
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began to walk across the table on to the bed n 

-rs. Ida 

.. 1 know you're very much surprised," said ,he bottle in a 

md e you V ? ' y ° U neVer gh ‘ 1 C0UM ' valk and tal£ 
No,” said Ida. 


" But I’m -rot a real bottle, you see," went on the queer 
creature : 1 m not really a bottle at all," and it heaved a 

deep sigh. 

“ What are you then ? ” said Ida. 

“ I’m a fairy, — a Moon Elf.” 

“ But why are you down here ? ” asked Ida. 

“ It’s a very long story,” said the bottle : “ too long to tell 
you just at present. But I’ve watched you every day, and it 
made me feel so unhappy when you had to take the medicine,, 
and when it made you cry. I’m so sorry you’re ill, Ida.” 

“ It’s very kind of you to be sorry for me,” answered the 
little girl. “ I don’t like being ill at all : it is so dull lying 
here.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” said the bottle, “and then 
an idea came into my head. I have plenty of friends up^ 
there,” and he pointed to the round face of the moon, “ and 
if you will come with me, I will take you for a journey 
through the air. I am sure you would like it : it is so 
different from everything down here. We would bring } ou 
back quite safely. Will you come r 

“ How can I ? ” asked Ida. “ I can’t even sit up. 

“ Try,” said the bottle, stretching out a little hand to her. a 
took hold of it, she sat up, then stood on her feet. *n 
hand they walked across the bed to the 
on to the patch of moonlight. Ida. ? ^ cha „g e d. 

no bigger than her companion , an > ^ face _ with 

He was now an elf, with red cap anc ; . but he was 

bright eyes and queer mouth, was jus 

no longer a bottle. , 1. 1 » 

“ Why,” cried Ida, “ how different you^ # ^ hours> „ said 
“ I have changed into my rea P come along .” The 
the Moon Elf. “ But we must not stay • 
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them on all sides. Suddenly the Elf stood still, and I da 
looked about her. They were alone in the midst of the 
wonderful sky— a sky without stars or moon, blue-black, 
endlessly deep. Behind them the shining bridge dwindled 
to a golden thread, and then vanished. As Ida looked, she 
saw something white sailing along towards them. It came 
nearer and nearer, and she saw that it was a white fleecy 
cloud, which was being pushed along by four elves, exactly 
like her friend, all with the same queer faces and red caps. 
They had big brown wings, and sailed slowly through the air. 
“ This,” said the Moon Elf, turning to Ida, “ is our cloud 
boat. We will get in, and then if you like I will tell you 
how I came to be a medicine bottle.” He jumped in, and 
turned to help her. She felt a little bit afraid as she stepped 
off the bridge, but her foot fell upon something very soft and 
downy, and soon she lay back in the cloud boat, as warm and 
comfortable as if she had been in her own bed. The Moon 
Elf seated himself opposite her. He clapped his hands ; the 
boat began to sail along ; the brown wings of the elves slowly 
rose and fell. Ida closed her eyes, and listened to her 
companion’s story. 

“We Moon Elves,” he began, “are the servants of the 
Moon. We must obey her in everything. We often are sent 
down to the earth on some errand of hers, for wherever the 
moonbeams go, we can go too. But if we leave the moonlight 
and step out into the shadow we are no longer Moon Elves, 
but turn into the first thing our hand touches. So we are 
always very careful while on the earth to keep within the 
ounds of our kingdom. We see a great deal of what goes 
on own here, but of course we always come in the night, and 
1 always wanted so much to see what things look like in the 
ay time. I know what they look like now, since I became a 
ott e and he sighed deeply, and then went on, “we are 
y on of mischief, and play all manner of tricks, and my 

is ortune came from this love of mischief. We whisper 
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dreams into people’s ears • we tell A i i . 

have broken into his ceUai ZZ his he'^s 

S "hat ‘V h “ d ’ ** round “ 

see that all ,s safe, but we love children, and whisper pleasant 

dreams to them. One of the places where we most love to go 
,s a room m the old doctor’s house. It is the room where he 
mtxes his medicines, and the moonlight streams through two 
windows right across the table on to the opposite wall, where 
there is a long shelf covered with medicine bottles. We 
delig t in this room, we play such splendid games of hide 
and seek all over the table, and on the long wooden shelf. 
Ihe doctor s son very often mixes the medicines, and when he 
is there, we play fine pranks. We hide away the powders 
and medicines which he needs, and while he is looking for 
them, we upset his glass, or push it along to the edge of the 
table, and clap our hands with delight, when it falls to the 
ground with a crash. When he makes pills, we play ball with 
them, and send them rolling into the corners of the room. 
Oh ! we play all manner of tricks. One evening we had been 
in the doctor’s room for quite an hour, we had played hide 
and seek, had hidden away the medicines, and done everything 
we could think of. I was sitting in the moonlight on the 


table, quite tired, when one of my friends came sliding down 
from above me, and gave me a little push. I lost my balance 
and fell into the shadow ; my hands touched something cold, 
then I felt myself grow stiff, and square, and hollow — I was 
a medicine bottle ! It was terrible — too terrible — then the 
doctor’s son seized hold of me, poured some medicine into me, 


tied up my cork in a red cap, stuck a great label upon me, 
and sent me off to your house. My friends were dreadfully 
sorry for me, and they all went together to our Queen to beg 
her to help me. But the Queen said I had been so mis- 
chievous and had played so many tricks that I deserved a 
punishment. For ten years I must remain on earth, and if at 
the end of that time I am still unbroken, I can take my real 
form again. But,” said the poor elf, sorrowfully, “ ten years 
is a long time, and glass breaks so easily. 

“ You shall stay with me,” cried Ida, “ I will keep you 
all the time quite safely, so that you can go back again 
afterwards. But how is it you are an Elf now . 
asked. 

3 V 
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in the year I take my own shape for a f evv 
« For one mg friends,” said the Elf, “from where 

11 4 -^U von pnH 1 wa.s cn ^ 


hours, and may you, and I was so sorry fw 

iu°°and n thought you would perhaps like a ride through 

« Oh'” how kind of you,” cried Ida, .“to think of me, when 
. „ vp 0 nlv such a little time. I wish l could help you to 
y0 “ * 1 10 your friends sooner, but I will keep you very care- 
fdlv till the ten years are at an end, so that you will be 

“suddenly’ the'four winged Elves stopped in their flight, they 
of the cloud boat, and hung perfectly still in the air, 
with their wings folded. Ida s friend fell on his knees, and 
bent his head to the ground. Ida saw that the dark night sky 
was gradually flooded with soft clear light, which seemed to 
come from the far distance. It grew more and more dazzling, 
till Ida saw that a beautiful lady was slowly floating towards 
them through the air. She was so bright that the child could 
hardly look at her, and her face was hidden by a silver veil. 
She came nearer to the cloud boat, and looked at the 
kneeling Elf. 

“What are you doing here ?” asked she. “ Your Majesty,” 
replied the Elf, “ it is the one night in the year in which I 
am free.” 

“And why is this little earth child here?” said the lady, 
pointing to Ida. 

“ I was very ill,” said Ida, “ and was so tired of lying alone 
in the dark. And he was a medicine bottle at first, and then 
turned into an Elf, and took me for a ride in this beautiful 
boat. Please do not be angry with him.” 

The lady smiled. 

“Do you think he has been punished enough ?” asked she. 

“ Oh ! 1 am sure of it,” cried Ida. “ Please let him stay 
here, and not be punished any more.” 

“ Listen, said the lady, turning to the moon Elf,’ during 
the lew hours in which you were free, you helped this little 
child, and since she asks me to shorten your punishment, 
will do so. You need not go back to the earth again. 

1 he face of the Moon Elf beamed with joy, but he did no 
move. 

“ You ma Y go/’ said the lady. 
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“ 1 must take Ida home, your Majesty,” murmured the Elf. 

“ 1 wl11 take her home,” answered the Queen, “ now go.” 

I he Elf jumped up ; he waved his cap in the air, nodded a 
farewell to Ida, and then sprang out of the cloud boat, and 
turned somersault after somersault till he was lost to sight. 
His lour companions opened their broad wings, and sailed 
away slowly after him. The lady took Ida in her arms, and 
kissed her forehead. A great drowsiness came over the child, 
she felt dimly that she was falling, falling very gently and 
slowly, then she knew no more. 

When she opened her eyes the morning sun was shining 
brightly into the room ; a pot of sweet pink hyacinths stood 
on the table in place of the medicine bottle, and her mother 
sat by the bedside, watching her. 

“ Oh ! Mamma,” cried Ida, throwing her arms round her 
mother’s neck, “ I’ve been such a wonderful journey, I must 
tell you all about it ; and I am so much better, I shall soon 
be quite well.” 

“ My own darling,” said her mother, and kissed her many 

times. „ 

Bessie Green. 


